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Why do college students fail?' Fail,' not only- in tlie sense of 
academic criteria, but also in terms of the' quality of the total 
college experie-nce. What can we)as 'educatprs do to i^isure the ^ 
best chance for success for ou2>, studeats' in their new co'lle^e . 
environment? 

Education, of all human activity, may most easily be described 
as a developmental process. Students progress ^through the 
grades^^i^orderly measured fashionrT passing landmarks of elemen- 
tary, middle and 'high school with* constant measurement of prog- 
ress, both academically and psychologically. ^ 



However, once'the s tudent reaches the end of • high school we more 
or less assume the student is full-gtown. ' l-J^ny of us feel ^the 
high school senior hhs cleared most of the hurdles of adoles- 
cence ^nd what remains is the finishing of the rouoh material 
so .laboriously fashioned v^Or^^elve years. We know fr©^ ex- 
perience that many~oLstacles lie ahead for' the^ newly graduated 
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../A. ' 

^igh school senior # In college new students will encounter dif- 
ficulties that will result in academic failure, dropjSing out, 
transfer and general unhiappiness • 

r 

We know something happens in college, something mysterious, often 
?ilarming but always i>otent# How can we best describe this period 
of rapid development and transition and how qan' we f)repare .our 
students to deal with the stressels they will surely face? First 
let us examine the developmental process of transition acnd then 
Explore methods by wliich high school seiMilbrs and new college^ 
students may be prepared to <Jeal effectively witdi th6 predictable 
crises of post-secondary education* ^ . 

' 'o ■ 



developmental stages of transition from 
> , High school to college life 

- - - \ < ■ ' - .' ' 

1* Poat-paiAtum Latency. The time impiediately following high scJhool 
graduation, a period during which^he student feels self-satisf iedj 
confidently and eager for new challenges • - ' 



2, lAciplent se oara^tion anxiety . The last days of sununer, with the 
realization' of impending separation. 



Acute u ndifferentiated anxiety . The last week of summer, the 
or ientatj;^.on period, a^d the first two weeks of school. This period 
includes such ^activities as saying good-bye to parents, hometown^ 
friends; meeting your new roomate for the first time, meeting the 
deans; first encounter v^ith the bi/jijeauqracy; first college test; 
firstr college date.\; This period mAy also be^ deferred to as the - 
, "honeymooh" period of unreasonable expectations regarding the 
glamour of college life. ^ ^ - , ^ 

• ' V ■ 

• - ^ / . 

Depress ion/Frustration; £t. "The End of the Honeymoon" phdse. 
(Weeks tiiree tl:itiough, seyen of the first semester, f reshman^^^r . ) 
This period signals a realization of ^a>e lack of glamour in the 
college experience, a deciihe in interest, a recognition 'that much 
hard work must be done, and a time of crushing homesickness i First 
grades, may be disappointingly low. 

• Primitiye- Coping Behavior . (Weeks fiv6 through thirteen of ,the 
first semester, freshman year.) This period marks^ a^evelopirtent 
of t^e ability to use the library, first real cohv^sations with ^ 
the roomate, first "intellectual experience." 



6. Return of the "repressed*^ period s Tljis period marks the final ddysr 



of the term, inclucjing first eifcounter with fin^l examinations. 
With its attendant attacks of anxiety,, and fear of failure^ 

?• "Can't go home again"? or^ "Hov xnanv days are left till classes . 
begin again?*' ^ 

This phase is marked by the return home, with the concurrent 
/ realization that things hav^ changed^ or that perhaps the student 
has ^chang.e^; and that the college experience hasn't been as bad 
as- it may have seemed (particularly dqring the last days pf the 
term, when it rained every day, and^you were certain that 'you 
were suffering* from terminal bronchial asthma) • , 



8. Consolidation and Adaptation ^ The student ireturnp to the colleg^ 
campus with' the recognition that the .responsibility for the / 
college experience rests mainly on the individual, and not solely 
on the institution or the environment* , ^"^^ 



Note: These developmental stages may be repeated at various tfime^ 
throughout the college experience, and may^ appear in* slightly dif- 
ferent sequence de^nding upon the individual and the Situation 



encountered. In some cB^^fUi ifh^sB stages are protracted thipigh 
the first year^ and Well into the sophomore or junior year. 

y 



- Transition Trauma • • . The High School Responsibility ; , . / ^ 

What is tdie rol^ and: responai^bility of Ijhe high school counselor in 

casing- tiie trauiha 'bf going- trom high school V.to college? . . 

■ ' ■ ' ^ > / , < Vi- " • ^ 

What more can^ we>vpossibly da?: \ . , ' . ^ 

Why us?^. 'v^' ■ -/'^^ 

Thi^^e were ju^t a few of the q^est ions -that came to rairid when Fred v 

■' ^ ' • ^ • ■ . ^ ' ' ^ ./^ ■■■ ' ' . " ^ ■■• 'i 

first di^cus'secj this panel with me. T - - ^ . 

Being. on the defensive', . . 

I felt .we were being asked to do even more for the, college-, 
bound student. Coming from a comprehensi:i^e high school 

wher^ no more than '50%' matriculate^ at a four-year college ^ . 

■ \ .■ ' ' ' ^' ■ ^ 

. and where a^major portion of our time during first semester 

appears allocated to the college-bound senior^ should we 

give "them any more attention?, 

I believe all of us ber6 are too painfully aware of the demands 
made upon the Guidcince Counselors 'bf tqday. I also believe ve 
are painfully aVare of what we cannot do f or t)ur - counselees 
, because of these pxcess demands. 

. The counselor in us says ... 

Open doors, expand horizons,, ease the pain, assess the 
needs, nelp alio ' ^ ; 

The realist in us says . . . O.K. as "soon as I ... ^ ' 
m^ke 200 schedule changes because a class was cancelled 



- at the last minute ' • , 

send out progress reports of 52 special needs students . ^ 
.Bet up a case cpnfefr^nce 
• ' find 3 tutors , . " > 

.schedule 2 new students 

wri^ie an in-depth, objective/subjective summary of Joe 
^or Josephine College without repeating any previQusly 
4.nd4cated attributes 

read those Journals so we will be known as an^ educated 
* counselor ^ ' ^ 

attend professional meetings 

and keep ufH-to-date on legislation and issues. 
Lfet's face it, we do all of the above and more. 

■«f " * 

We care or ^Ise we would not be here today. < . 

Well, how can we best serve that 50% who choose to be college- 
bound? Two l^pottant goals in this process are: 

1. That our students receive the best academic prepa;ration 
available to them — ^ . * 

2. That we help our students make realistic choices at 

the outset ^ > v * 

The academic preparation and course content discussions are , - 
shared throughout our -school sySt^ems and will not be discussed 
today. Making a realistic choice, however, is a major criteria 
in the discussion of our responsibilities. 
To make a' realistic choice an^ individual mpst become more 
aware of "self", ^t has bee^ our experience that Twos tstud^ts 



unaware of tiieir attributes, evfen the "best'' studeht. 
To keep a proper balance^ they must also be aware o£ their 



weajcnesses^ ^ ^ 

^ siraplijBtic approach • > Student Brag Sheg^^^^enior Date 
Sheet ( Review the sheet) : * " : * f 

Student responses: ' , , ' 

!• I would really like "to improve my grades an6 ii^self, ^ 
2, Quiet, -^responsible, . respectful, aware of cither people ' 

around me, ' . . V . 

3m Organized / 

4,, ^ I prefer working alone or with^Nqne other person. * 
5, . Indepefideht, agressive, dependable, ambitious, rttuoh 
self-conf idenGe,yhave good one. to one relationships, 

determined ^^en J. want something. 

- ♦ 

The Brag ^eet forces sttrti^nts to consider all that they do 
y^ith th^ir time. Those forgott eh activities, how many hours * 
really spent as a member of -the Stage Bdnd or Drama Club, etc. 



S^lf-apprai9al*is ve^ difficult but with a simple approach, 
^;he element of humility is/retained and the students develop 
a cQnf idencesj in their potential and their individuality. 

To make a realistic choice .... an individual must be aware 
of '^academics" . ' 

Correct selection ofv Courses, awareness of deficiencies 
aff^ the reason? for these deficiencies. A critit:al ^ 
appraisal is importcint. ^, ' 



tftxat does my class rank really mean/ ^ " ' 

. r ^ ^ * W ' ■ . 

How was it determined?, (G.P. A.:^ W.G.P.A.?) ^ 

^- * ^ • > ^ -^^ 

Do they loiow if they are. competing^ witb the top 1% or' top 3t 

in .English? Matih? Science? JF^^. •> 

Are they awar^^^hat level' \:^is average « that' it 'is hot hi-ghl^, ^ 
'competitive?- ' ' - V ' . ' '1 , 

Id^atlly, they should- be a^re of the dpptlt of^^ their individual ^. 
^ills and development' in the various disciplines. 
Very easy to do in ar4r, music, drama;* etc* . . • as you can 
see *by the ifesume. ■ . / " 

(review resume and reason for use) . - 

However, ^S:t~±s very difficult to do vith the average, student 
'who h^s few infie^ests. \^ 

To makte a realistic choice . . . an^ ^dividual must be aware ~. 
Tof personal ^preferences and interests, (ite. .spokers, nen- , • 
^ smokers, .trees,, urban, rural, sports oriented, prappie, large, 
' sitiall, ^ultur^l needs, research opportunities./— 

Agaii),"we^ try, to use tools that ask the student to make choices. 

some . . , . Strong-Campbell, Interest Inventory. . 

♦ • • . ) • 

' G.I|,S. Coniputer 4, \ j 



r 



To make a realistic choice . , .an individual must be aware 

~~~~~ ^ ' » ^ » 

o^ personal and family finanqes. ^ 

students and , parents must be cahdid with .each other both / 
^ in their goals and assessment of resources. Students 
need to' b^aware of the t^Q^noiAl pressu^res of) their 
peirents . n • 



. Th^s be an. eye-oi)eher for a^ll. ^^J.y planning can ^ 

^ certainly ease the burden but few families areadequately 

•i» ^ " * ■ ■ ' 

prepared . C ♦ — 

Guidance Counselors ISa:^ not financial ancuLysts nor ^id 
• officers but are res^nsible for"^ disseminating, correct . 
upT^o-date inforraatioil for recogniz^ ai^ programs'. 

(- 



Now that the student is aware of self, academics, personal' 
'prefeirences, interests and finances, what do we do aj^d where 
o we go ^from here? ^ 

Ideally three colleges meeting all needs and spanning the 
recommended s'tjpata magically appear* • # . . 

N6t true, how about one '-or would you believe 11 realistic 
bhbices? , ^ 



Npw is the iiime to use other resources: campus visits, 
college fairs, admissions couniielor visits, to high schdoll, 
^conversations with faculty^'who have att^ei^ded ^these colleges 
and recommendations; by counselors whq are famiiifeir \fith th^ 
colleges and their programs. 



With oiir current class we feel the campus visit will be the 



determining factor in the case of multiple c^cce 

6 •■ ^ ^ ' 



Let u^ asySume: "that all the. deadlines are met;' that decisions 
and selections ar^ made; that all. whO' want to further .their 

. *■ ■ • ■ • •/ " - 
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y educat;lpn are placed" .- ; ,. *^>.. - / ^ .4**"^.*'' 

and so) we move on .to: sched^iling, senior Allures,, finals, • 
. graduation apd summer school. ^7 

yoa feel that 'y^ ^^^^l^ft^"^ ^ ^® blue somewher^ 



> ^-Ai^e .you vi^ondering . • . Is that all^ tifere lis? 

Ar^Twl^ taki^ our students to th^^ ^int and- leaving 'them' ^ . ^ 
I ."^iuspehded"? " : ' ^ ' , • 



r 
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ABPENDIX^ 



/ Let us view the hopes atnd fears 9f the Class ,of 1978 • 



^ 

Fea:rs 

li losing high-school friends 
2. flunking out 

3; can't afford it' . 



Expefctatipns 

■• .'J • ■ 

1, more social freedom 

.r2m meeting ajvarity of^ 
people 

3, more intelJfectuall;^; 
stdLmulatJ 



4, rooramate problem^ 

5, '^dorTn l^.£e 

6, excessive vork load 

. (/I picKing^ the wrong courses 



4^ help^ if .1 need it 



\ 



An Optimistic Vi-ew 



J. 



"I am looking forward to college.' I expect and want ^ 
a change as well ad frecidom.^ I ^^Tant to be <aiallenged 
academically. The ' trajima^' comes . in the sociafl. aspecj2f?N^ 
of college. I ti^^jik the major fear of most people' is th0 - 
feaii of 'riot, fitting in', but at the same 'time# a'nev 
situation ±p exciting . . . as well as frightening.' I 
am looking forward to the transition-." 
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AP>Ein)IX B 



In^aJtdition to the* comments ^of the Class of '^'ys, a random 
sajttpling of a representative group of M.H.S, graduates was 
made. They are only ran^m sampling and haXre no statistical 
validity. ^ - * ^ . ] - . > 



Conclusion: 



One res pendant said it very well ... 

Leaving for school is just another part of life, which 
one can forsee, prepare for mentally and deal with oh his 
own level and speed-. 

In this way he can say "I did it". The most important^ 
thing about this transition is regainJLng self-importance 
and stature. 

We need to realize when to let go and when to hold on. 
We in the h^gh schools can only brin^ our student s^ far 
and now we turn them over to you . • . the cplleges, to 
nurture, c^re, protect and prepare them for their next 
adventure in life^^ 
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NAME: . 



COLLEGE ATTENDING: 



I. Select IhQ the Right College x ^ < 
^ All but 1 

a. JJJ^d you receive appropriate assistaijice? Yes x No 

b. Are you satisfied with youx choice? Yes All but 3 No 

c. WhatA*io was the major influence 'jin your selecting to' attend this 
college? Counselor^ reputation of school, program^ atmosph ere^ 

parents teacher, location > \ , ^L 

d. Would you transfer if you had the _^hance? Yes _3 No 

e. To where? Different type of school ^ 

f . Why? Was too isolated? the students were too competit ive among one 
another? not my type of people. The coursgg are gre^t but I don't 
like the atmosphere Of a private sdhool^ ^ ! 

II. Preparation for College . 

^. Are you academically prepared? Yes mostly No ^ : _ 



If no, why not? (what subject area?) but need more writ ing skills • 
All literature & no basics - Budgeting time and coplhg wi th only 1 
ex &m, 1 • ■ 



ERIC 
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Are you prepared to handle the social demands pf your college? 



\ Yes All No ^ 



— 44hw 

ffT; 

What do you feel is the most diff^jblt social adjustment facing 
fresihinen? Prevailing peirmissiveneas; the need to^bel6nqf meeting so 
many new people^ leaving friends ^-lEUid the security of home? bein4r . 

* ■ V V-;.' 

totally indetjendent for the Is t^tjpae? after being a big man on campu s 

and finding out I was one of 4,Q06 other big men flnddlng out - you 

can't go home aqain» % • ^ i 

III. On CampusL > v ^ . . , ■ ^ . ^ 

~ "You never told me it would be like this". (What should we have 

told you to make the trains ition easier? Please comment on this.... 
would you have thought an orientation held af te^ ^your acceptance 
would be helpful and would you, have .taken the time to attend a 
session?) " - 

y Dorms are not conducive to study? neither are liberal hours ^ sleep in>:3 

(bver, drinking. If traditionalist is in for a shockeri The experi enc e s 

are part of college-being academically prepared-I could cope with 

the past - Give, it time & be open-minded. * ^ ^ 

IV. Ideal Orientation Program ^ 

Retuxniing students in a frank open-ended discussiono Not the usual 

returning alumni procjramo ^ 

"x ^ (over, if you need more space) 

Note : Part of the cjiHlege experience should be a surprise^ 

V 



tDMMENTS TO STUDENTS 



Your life will be different when you go to college. Many*of the changes 
you have already considered, but probably there are others that you haven't: 
Its for this reason I want to make a few comments. ■ / - - 

Wh6n something unpleasant or difficult happens the degree of discomfort 
and disrupti6n, are lessened if you were expecting it. Some of the adjust- 
ments at college will also be u^easant or difficult but the degree of dis-- 
Jtress [they will cause you and the length of time you. will be uncomfortable 
CB^ be reduced if you know they are coming. 

The following ard common , normal . and- transitory difficulties that you . 
wi VI face- in your first vear at college. • I'd. Tike to repeat that. These 
are normal » experienced by most students, and they do pass after a certain 
time period. - , ^ , , 

One normal difficulty is the emotional experience of. grieving. When you 
go away to school for the first time ^ou will experience a Toss, a loss of 
family and friends, and you may go through a grieving process just as if there 
had been a death; ^ 

You may also experience a loss of comforts. If you are accustomed to 
having a room, a car, someone to clean the room, your own ping pong table, 
pool table, swimming pool, records, or whatever it may be, you may, upon 
arrival at "college, experience, great discomfort at having to share small- 
quarters with another person. ^ 

Another loss Will be one of status. As a high school senior, you pa^ 
respect of teacliers and other students, you knew how to get things done, 
and felt like "part of the system. Now entering a University, these familiar 
cues and relationships have gone'. .You will be at .the bottom of the totem , 
pole once again. • ^ 

Another difficulty comes from u'nrealisti^ expectations. Frequently 
students think, "I am^ going off to college!" and this .somehow is magical. ^ 
U isn't magical. You are still the same person, just in a^different 
setting. /There will be up and downs; high school wasn 't, perfect, camp 
wasn't peffect, working wasn't perfect, and college won't be perfect either. 
Understanding this helps-.to make it palatable. 

. A. third area that will demand flexibil,i-ty and patience is adjusting to 
a new situation. Keeping in mind that you have adjusted before and can 
again will be helpful. Adjustment will be difficult, .Jbut hopefully short 
lived. Friendships are no€ formed over night. The friends you are leaving 
may have been classmates for the past twelve years, -the new people you meet 
after three months will not be as close as twelve-ye^r friends. However, ^ 
given time, new relationships wiTl be made. ^ ' V 

■ 1^ / ^ 



Another common feeling of ^ISP* ts is that of being left out or not . 
belonging, especially if a per:^un feels, "I should /eel like I belong." 
For example, when students doin Greek organizations they frequently^'f eel 
that they are supposed to love all the brothers or sisters. When they 
realize there are some that they like very much, others they don't care 
for and many that they feel neutr^al towards, they can be quite upset;. . 
however, this is normal. If you are.awafe that fraternities and sororities 
offer certain advantages, but onevof them is not that you will love every- 
one in the group, thdn you can adjust-to it more easily. 

When I went to college, a- person on my hall said, "Each time you' rje 
alone, you know it because you're there, but you^re not theVe When I'm 
alone.>" Realizing that your feelings ar^ shared, you aren't the only one 
feeling that way but others are keeping their feelings to themselves, 
also, may^make your feelings more tolerable and help you to extend yoiljrself to 
others, j . 

Social self-doubts are' common to have in a new social/Siluation. I'd* 
encourage you to go through rush and use^it t"o meet people,, both peers and 
upperclass students, whether or not yau have an intention of pledging. Also, 
I'd encourage you to use Orientation in the same kind of way, to meet p^ple 
and learn what is going on at the school. Personal .satisfaction can profcfll)ly 
be related to ability to create' a meaningful environment. My advlice is to 
join sbmething you like, take responsibility for it, make it meaningful ^ If 
you enjoy jogging, don't give it up just because you have. gone 
If you enjoy it, make sure it is part of your own environment.^#:^ > 

V \ ■ ' ^ ' • . ' . 

' Donft' Vife can be very rewarding or can cause some difficulties^^ Know ' 
your own quirks and state them in advance. What kind' of visit^ion^ do you 
want? Do yau want your roommate's boyfriend or girlfriend sleepin^in your 
room? It is ybur room and ills OK to say NO. It's easier to state^ur 
preferences in a4vance th^n to room with someone who smokes, find out that^ 
^you are very unhappy about it and try to- change it. Think ahead. What are 
your own quirks, ivhat is important to you? 

. ^ li happens usually around mid-terV^iiine that people start talking aboi\t 
leaving^ about transferring to another school. A student who is intending 
J^^^^l^^yjW^^ the feeling that everyone who is good is leaving, "What's the 
'-f||^ter wfth me that I'm stayingr" Recently I was at a meeting and one 

$aid"r*m transfering oat of here, the Political Science Department 
<^Jl^m^^^^^'' Another pn> -nn right next to him said "Gefr, that's why I came 
is, school ♦iias an excellent Political Science Department." It, is 
to remember that you need to find what's good for you' and that 
thing isn't good for everybody. , 

intellectual self-doubts are common when entering a new academic setting. 
I think it is helpful to realize that the competition is tougher arid that^ 
not everybody can be at the top. First semester grades may be lower due to 
social and academic adjustment, ^here obviously assignments were gjven in 
small steps, college students nee^ to bywet their own time and ^ace rthem- 
selves. This is learned, . but it takesNCime and experience. ;-lf 'you need 




^ou can get it through resident advisors> good students , *upperclass student 
Greek organizations* and study skiJlTs programs often offered throughthe 
Counseling Center. ^Wanting^^to j^o, better and being willing to take^tlie steps 
in* that direction reflect mo/tivati on and intelligent use of your environment. 
A book by Morgan and Deese, Hipw to. Study / is quite helj^ful. / - 

Arrange your classes around how you study^best, not how you party best* 
Do you want a mid-term test at 9:00, 10:00 and 11:00? Plan ahead so that 
you will have a better chance of doing the necessary^stu^^g, |, ^ 

I am^ftei) amazed and dismayed to frequently find tMUF'first year students 
are not aware that they, can talk to their teachers. When 1 ask^ "What did 
the teac?her say when you talked to her?" they'll say "Oh, I didn't know .that 
Kc^ld talk to her." I'm not sure what the difference is between high school 
.andxM^ge, but ccrllege teachers need to be approachable anc^^you need to 
approachv4:hem^. The dejgree, to which you are known as a number .or. as a person 
depends on your Initiative ip talking with your teachers: sdme' of your teachers 
will be graduate "Student? calTed^Teaching Assistants or TA's and are from 
foreign countries. Most Universities use Teaching Assistants and particularly, 
in introductory courses, however^ if you feel you have too many and are dis-. 
satisfied, find out from yopr dean or academic advisor if any changes are 
possible. , . ^ • ^ ^ 

Another surprise that you 'can .be prepared for is changes in your class 
schedule . Frequently the courses and the times that you had chosen during 
pre-registration will be changed. Sections are closed but and your schedule _ 
may .be changed. You have four ypars to gfet the courses you n^eil and so pre- 
ference is usually goven to lippercl^iss students Who have less options avail-- ^ 
able. Anyway, it's happened to me many timds that I latej: was glad I didn't 
get what I wanted and thought would be. best. 

Use your^first two years to explore the various offerings of t^je University 
since the Universities do not demand a choice of major until the third year, 
Hufnanities .give a versatile background whicff will stand you on s^>H stead tn 
a changing job situatiqn. Use your sumnjer jpbfe as w^l , to gai% ""ofmation ^ 
about careers. Perhaps, you have nr r taken; a course in geolo^ in Acting, 
or in arcjf)itecture. Although ^today':> students want security I ourage you 
to. figure out what you like to do and what you do well rather thu what is t 
available to do. 

One word about talking care of yourself. Mononucleosis or measleif can be 
socially and academfc^tlly inconvenient. Illness often brings depression 
and creates a situation of havirtg less available energy and more study demands. 
Take care and try to ^void illness. Also find out what is safe and what isn't. 
You will be in an unknown environment and the ropes there may be different 
from what you were used to in'your home town. As a final note, participate 
in Orientation, get to know and use the college's resources, human and hard- 
ware,, and find out what exists on your campus that will be supportive of you 
and your goals. f 



^Best wishes^'lihd I hope you will have a good year 
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' . ' COMMENTS TO PARENTS 

- . ■/ ^ ■ : ' . ■ 

If this is your first time to ^be the parent of a ccdiege student* 
welcome to 'the fold, and if you are a repeater, welcomel4>ack. 

In -my Vork as a counselor in a counseling center find as Co-Director 
of Orientation I have noticed acfc^stment difficulties that seem to be 
normal yet distressing to the student." With this in mind I would like, to 
make some conpents as to what you can .expeCt/from your college^tudent 
and how yoy can b? helpful during the adjpstment pejriod. 

■ ^ ^ • \ ^ ' , 

Competition for college grades is keen and your student may not perform 
at the sam^ l^vel as in high school. This does, not necessarily indicate 
that the student hasn't been studying, but it is more .reflection of the 
increased competitit)rT. Also, there generally isjE|oeriod of time wh^re 
students learn to regulate their lime between sf6cTaTHife and academi.c life. 
During this time grades may suffer. ) - 

The student^ho has been in high school where assignments were meted 
out in small units may .need an adjustment peri pd to iBarn 'sel f-discipl ine 
and time management . Parents nfeed to be patient while this new skill js 
being learned. r ^ 

There are many pressures to choose a major even l^efore the .student has 
had a chance to explore the various .offerings of the university.V The student 
needs some exploration time, as well as the freedom to change majors several 
time^. .It is preferable to Qhange one's major tlaM|^?tay with something 
that is definitely distasteful, even if ^ ''^^ttr^^^l'^'' ^^^^ hoped 
s/h€?'d enjoy. The Pept. oj^bor stal;^^ »^icl that we will each have 
^hree different careers during our work i life and that 10% of the jobs 
c>/ailable now will be obsolete, while ar.f ner 10% which do not currently 
exist, will be created. I hope this information can ease your concerns if 
your student seems slow in -^ding a satisfying goal and direction. 

Instead of looking for "Prince Charming" students are now looking ,for "Career Charm- 
ing"which doe^ not exist for most people. A liberal arts educatj.on helps 
one to form questions, seek answers, and to express oneself. \ It provides 
a general base for a changing work world. If you can .take the fJressure off 
your student to choose a' major before s/he is ready, you both will probably 
be happier in the long run. , 

. " • . r - ' ■ ^ . , ''^ , • 

Other than getting good griaides^ getting into graduate school, and 
developing. the skills pecfess^ry to' support oneself, there are several , . 
importaat benefits gaini^d from attending college. Independence is one. ^ 
Growth brings changed re1at:|onships and an unfamiliar state which often is 
uncomfortable, both for th^' parents and for. the students. When my friend's ; 
only daughter v/ent to sthobl I asked him how she was doing. He replied,, 
"She's doing f.ine, but I'm j^aving a terrible time." Yoju may also face a 
temporary uncomfortable period of adjustment as the patterns of family 
communication and relationships change. 
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While parents need to encouragte independence, it is also importanj: to 
realize that your student may be making major decisions for the first time 
and feel -somewhat unsure. Students frequ^tly want to 'check with their 
parents and get their ideas, even though t^e students may not then follow 
your ideas. It's important for the studentito know that you are /ayailabl e 
as a backup. A / 



' Students have aiv Ambivalence regarding independence^ They day worry 
that things at hoife need their attention - a sick parent or a -sibling. This 
may negatively affect their ^ility to study. 0>Mlie other hand, their worry 
may be just the opposite, tha^ things ar^ going finest home without' them. 
They worry that they are not massed. They want to know that tjJey are Jftissed. - 
They need to hear from you. . / 

i ^- *■ ' • ~ ; 

Students going tihme dumng vacations chaff under restrictions because 
they feel the.iw strefs and efforts to grow up aren't recognized. They may . 
have very angry feeljngs at bei»g pu^ed out of the nest, abotut having their 
room taken over by othe^r siblings who are using their records, their clothes, or what- 
ever. You might discusi^with the student before s/he leaves, what changes you 
are planning and then understand their 'anger when they returh home and have 
to accept the faect that their relaticMship with t^, family has cha^nged. . j 

Parents should expect higher pfio.ne~ bil]s about twp weeks after School ' 
has b'egun. It's at this time that disappointment over unreal istical]y high 
expectations iind lonel iness is severe. During November, right before Christmas , 
break, and "in February "care packages' might be helnful. These are typically^ 
difficult times for studpn+s due to the stress of - lOo ! work and the normal 
process of adjustment. ' ' 

Another reason for going to college is to become interpersonally sensitive. 
Pareats frequently think, "Our child is great," but this feeling may not- be ' 
unan*ious. A student needs 'to know how others rq^pond.to him or her. One 
psyiiriiatrist says, "You go off to college to find out what your psychological 
B.O. is." Often this learning is painful and parents, although they want to 
control it and solve it, are un^Te to do sd. ' During the first year , students " 
have many problems with 10ud stetTaos, using each others clothes, and in 
general not being interpersonally sensitive. After they have been at school 
for a while they ysually learn totTadjust and^ej&rn to accommodate to others. 
It is an important experience, frequently lea^ied with some agony, but a 
necessary part of becoming a responsible adult, ^a life task of people of 
college age. - 9 

In addition to understanding what J^our student will experienci psychologically 
due to the change in surrounding -and expectations, th^e are oth|r aspects of 
the college experience which can cause friction and discomfort. Some of these 
gan be avoided with adequate information and planning. . , 

Before your student g^es off to school , ft would be helpful if you Sat 
down together and looked* at'f'j^pances. How much is going to be needed and 
when 'is it going to be needed'? Worry and confusion ovpr ft^nances ' can be 
very disruptive to study. Work study should bg^evaluated in. terms of its 
convenience in time -and location and it's low rate of pay. It is important 
to understand your student's financial package and it's relationship .to ^ 
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GPA, and change in family iricome or expenditure. Talk wjth the financial 
aid bfftce if th6 written information you receive doesn't answer your 

questions.* . \ *^ . k ' • tjjj : ' 

^ * > ■. , ' - 

Parents need to understand that students 18 years old and older are 
protected by law to certain privacy. If-you^ as a parent, want to 4iave 
.information about the student, generally the University can -not give that 
information' without the sti^[ent\s permission** This^^might be very annpying' 
since you are'^payjng the b#jfe All people, of adult age are entitled to > 
privacy and protected by law and the ^University must abi.dl5 by this law.' 

{There are jriany people at ihe University who will care fyr and about 
»yourj Student once s/he leaves ^ou. ' Feel fjree^to contact them'^if you need 
assistance or advice. . ' - • ^ 

It is» difficult to realize that you can no longer protect and control 
your* student. S/he is like a butterfly straining to leave, the cocoon. 
Outside help in leaving the cocoon prevents the butterfly's wings froin 
developing 'the necessary strength to fly and fulfill theiV' role. The 
same is true now as your son or daughter leaves the home nest. They mus^ 
^CQgjjt the responsibility and challenge of developing . themselves to fu Trill 
a; role they choose. ^ v 

< I "hope you. the 'parent(s) , we at the UniveV^sity, ar^d most iirtportantly 
the students will be satisfied and proud of the lift that they choose 
and the part that we each have played in it. ^ 
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. ■ DHIENTATION \ • , . • 

^ The foJloWing is the struct^ure of Orientation at Tulane.'how we are 
set up to'-plan ^Orientation, and what we actually do during Orientation. 

There is a Director of Ojnentalapn who \is the Associate Dean 
of 'Students and is responsible Tor ^planning and coDrdi nation. 

i The Director of Admissions contrpls and coordinates the flow 
, of .infbnriation jfrom/the first contact with students until .they 
' arrive on cBmpiis. * % ^ * ' » 

\ • ' ^ ' ' ' • ■ 

. There is a meraber from the Counseling CenteV.who is responsible ^ 
-.for recruiting ^i>d' training Coordinators who e^senti.ally carry , . 

, ^ out Orientation. * - \ - 

. "'^ ' '. , ■ , • J ^ 

, An Advisory Committefe is made up tf: Associate Academic Deans^^ 
the Director of Security, Repis.t,rar:, Director of Residential 
. Life, a Facul ty Member , a J^esi dent Advisor, ^^-fi^ 
\r from student government, the students' Progrctrfming Advyisor, and ^ 
a Secretary. \ «r . 

One part of Orientation is directed toward parents arie one part toward 
students. The parents'' part includes a newsletter, a welcoming convocation, 
and a luncheon. During thejuncheon parents' eat with .^uppercl ass students, 
and the administrators introduce themselves. The parents' orientation ends 
lateK^^^^he day with the President's reception.^ 

Orientation for the students begins prior to their^arrival on campus 
and consists of newsletters and the Trosh^ which is a student magazine 
telling about the University including the pictures of the inco^^ling studentsKj 

^ Onc^ on campus. Orientation is carried out in sma^l groups led by ' 
trained/upperclass students called Coordinators. They are trained during 
a two day I'^treat and learn small group techniques, are made aware of \ 
• the program for the year, are informed about academic advising, and are • 
impressed with the philosophy that the^ir mission is to help student? adjust 
and to* answer their questions. / . ^ 

^ \ ' . 

TK^ academic part of Orient^ition consists^ of faculty adviising, recep- 
tions by colleges, registration, and faculty lectures.- The Library tour 
and study skills instruction part of Orientation are delayed until two 
weeks after classes begin. ^ \ 

^ * f 

During the Orientation period students are logistical ly-, socially, and ' 
academically oriented.. This process begins in a small group of approximately 
eight first year students and one coordinator. Over the three day Orientation 
period, the size of the interactiqn grouMncreases when small groups join 
together for certain activities. , fhe size of the group increases, ' 

the focus increases from personal , . to cofllege information, to University infor 
mation^ to an introduction to t*he local K:ommunity,'^^nd ends with a tour of 
the French Quarter and a^dinner dance on' a river boat for the entire incoming 
class and coordinators. 



